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ABSTRACT 

The Resolving Conflict Creatively Program (RCCP) is 
one of a growing number of grade K~12 violence prevention programs 
that teaches young people how to resolve conflict peacefully. It is a 
school-based program taught by regular classroom teachers. This 
report was designed to introduce criminal justice professionals to 
the basic concepts and strategies of violence prevention and to 
inspire their involvement in finding new viays to prevent violent 
crime among youth. RCCP includes elementary, secondary, and special 
education curricuiums, a student-led mediation program, a parents 1 
program, and an administrators' component. RCCP focuses on ail 
students, not just high-risk youth. Teachers are given professional 
training and ongoing technical assistance and support throughout the 
school year. This paper describes the program's philosophy and 
details the 12 units in the elementary curriculum as well as the 3 
unitss in the secondary program. Other areas discussed include 
professional training, the student mediation program, mediator 
selection and training, parent training, program costs, and 
evaluation resul ts . The report closes with a special note for 
criminal justice professionals and the violence prevention movement. 
Community programs in four different locales are discussed. Addresses 
for further information are provided. (RJM) 
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Building the Peace: 

The Resolving Conflict Creatively Program (RCCP) 



by William DeJong 



A 



New York City Program Teaches Children 
the Basics of Nonviolent Conflict Resolution 



For Linda Lantieri, coordinator for 
New York City's ResolvingConflict 
Creatively Program (RCCP), 1 the 
spring of 1992 brought devastating 
news. Henry Rivera, a long-time 
RCCP teacher from Harlem's 
School for Career Development, was 
killed while trying to prevent a 
holdup of a Bronx laundromat. Ac- 
cording to the news reports, the 7 1 - 
year-old laundromat owner claimed 
that Rivera had saved his life. Those 
who knew this inspirational teacher 
were not surprised, for Rivera's 
entire career, indeed, his entire life. 



The ultimate goal of our criminal 
justice system is to prevent crime 
and violence. Traditionally, criminal jus- 
tice professionals have pursued this goal 
through the arrest, conviction, and punish- 
ment of criminal offenders, both to inca- 
pacitate those individuals and to deter 
others from crime. 

The enforcement of our criminal codes is 
the cornerstone of a just and orderly soci- 
ety. It is apparent, however, that substan- 
tial reductions in crime and violence will 
come about only if police and other crimi- 
nal justice professionals broaden their 
charge to include nontraditional crime pre- 
vention strategies and work in partnership 
with the communities they serve. 

A move toward community-oriented po- 
licing began in the 1970's with community 
crime preven on, with law enforcement 
officers helping citizens form neighbor- 
hood watches and citizen patrols. In the 
1980's, as the drug trade continued to 



flourish, law enforcement agencies took the 
initiative to form partnerships with schools 
to establish drug prevention education pro- 
grams such as Project DARE (Drug Abuse 
Resistance Education). 

The 1 990' s present us with a new tribulation: 
the rise of violent crime among our children. 
To meet this challenge, criminal justice pro- 
fessionals must join with teachers, youth 
workers, clergy, and other community lead- 
ers to convince young people that nonviolence 
is the wisest course and to teach them the 
conflict resolution skills they need to sur- 
vive. 

This Program Focus introduces the basic 
concepts and strategies of violence preven- 
tion through an examination of the Resolv- 
ing Conflict Creatively Program (RCCP) in 
New York City. RCCP, a school-based 
program taught by regular classroom teach- 
ers, was selected for presentation after an 
exhaustive reviewofschool-based programs 
across the country. 



Inspired by RCCP and other programs, 
criminaijusticeprofessionals recently have 
started to explore how they might contrib- 
ute to preventing violence among youth. 
Project DARE in Los Angeles, for ex- 
ample, expanded its high school curricu- 
lum to include lessons on violence preven- 
tion. In Houston, the police department 
assigned full-time officers to run a year- 
round recreational program for high-risk 
teens, which gives the officers a chance to 
talk to these youths about their lives, the 
interpersonal conflicts they encounter, and 
how they can channel their anger. 

These efforts are a good beginning, but 
they are just that — a beginning. The Na- 
tional Institute of Justice looks forward to 
continuing its work in facilitating this ex- 
citing new era in community-oriented po- 
licing. 

Jeremy Travis 
Director 

National Institute of Justice 
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had been committed to the cause of 
peace. 

Lantieri worried that Rivera's death 
might lead his students to question 
the value of RCCP, if they concluded 
that the program's message of 
nonviolence, empowerment, and 
hope was no match for the ugly but 
routine violence that surrounded 
them. However, giving in to despair 
is not Lantieri's style. Although 
Rivera's death was a heart-rending 
reminder of how far RCCP must 
still go in changing the climate of 
violence that pervades New York 
City, Lantieri also remembers how 
far she and her colleagues have come 
in just a few years. 



Traditionally, our criminal justice system 
has focused on reducing crime through inca- 
pacitation and deterrence. A tripling of the 
average prison time served per violent cri me 
between 1975 and 1989 caused a dramatic 
increase in our Nation's prison population. 
Even so. this did not lead to a decrease in 
serious violent crime, especially among 
youth. 

The need for additional approaches to pre- 
venting violent crime is clear. We need a 
broader focus, one that seeks to alter the 
cli mate of violence that pervades our Nation* s 
cities. To accomplish this, we need to change 
the attitudes, beliefs, and expectations that 
feed that cl imate, and we need to teach young 
people how to resolve conflict without vio- 
lence. All elements of our communities must 
be involved in this effort, including criminal 
justice professionals. 

The Resolving Conflict Creatively Program 
is one of a growing number of violence 



prevention programs that teach young people 
how to resolve conflict peacefully, what some 
educators now call the fourth R. RCCP, a 
school-based program taught by regular 
classroom teachers, is jointly sponsored by 
the New York City Public Schools and Edu- 
cators for Social Responsibility-Metro 
(ESR), a nonprofit organization dedicated 
to conflict resolution and multicultural 
education. 

Through an examination of RCCP, this Pro- 
gram Focus is designed to introduce crimi- 
nal justice professionals to the basic con- 
cepts and strategies of violence prevention 
and to inspire their involvement in finding 
new ways to prevent violent crime among 
youth. Although RCCP has not yet involved 
police or other criminal justice profession- 
als, there exists no better program from which 
to leam or find inspiration. 

Started in 1 985, RCCP is widely regarded by 
public health experts as one of the most 
promising violence prevention programs now 
in operation. What most distinguishes RCCP 
from other prevention programs is its focus 
on creating school change. This means that 
management of both individual classrooms 
and the school as a whole is consistent with 
a value system of nonviolence. And it means 
that students have a safe environment in 
which to explore peaceful ways of resolving 
conflict. 

This grade K- 1 2 program is also remarkable 
for the comprehensiveness of its approach, 
which includes elementary, secondary, and 
special education curriculums, a student-led 
mediation program, a parents' program, and 
an administrators* component. RCCP's fo- 
cus is not only on high-risk students but on all 
youth. Moreover, teachers are given profes- 
sional training and ongoing technical assis- 
tance and support throughout the school 



year. The program is now reaching 70,000 
students in 180 schools citywide. 

Program Philosophy 

The Nature of Conflict 

RCCP and other violence prevention pro- 
grams are based on the premise that human 
aggression is a learned behavior, taught 
through example and reinforced by a culture 
that glamorizes violent responses to conflict. 
Conflict itself, with its roots in competition, 
poor communication, and miscalculation, is 
a normal part of life and cannot be elimi- 
nated. What must change, therefore, is how 
we respond to it. Accordingly, we must 
teach our children that violence is not an 
acceptable means of resolving conflict. We 
must also teach them the skills they need to 
handle conflict nonviolently, including per- 
spective taking, cost-benefit analysis, deci- 
sion making, and negotiation. 

A frequent misconception is that RCCP 
teaches kids to deal with conflict passively, 
to walk away from it. Clearly, there are times 
when walking away is necessary to escape 
physical danger. In general, however, avoid- 
ance is not the answer. In most cases, con- 
flict should be dealt with head-on, with a 
focus on constructive problem solving. At 
the same time, RCCP recognizes that not all 
conflict can be resolved. In some cases, 
force, even physical force, must be used, but 
only after all other means of dealing with the 
underlying problem have been exhausted. 
RCCP students are taught that conflict can 
lead to violence but that it does not have to 
do so inevitably. 

A Focus on School Change 

RCCP is unique in its focus on creating 
school change, a mission consistent with the 
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philosophy of Educators for Social Respon- 
sibi lity-N4etro, which states that conflict reso- 
lution *is best taught in the context of a 
caring community characterized by coop- 
eration, effective communication, emotional 
strength, appreciation of differences, recog- 
nition of common purposes, and shared de- 
cision making." For this reason, RCCP's 
leadership argues that their program requires 
a buy-in at the highest levels within the 
school system. 

By creating a "peaceable school/ 1 a safe 
environment where students are encouraged 
to experiment with peaceful ways of resolv- 
ing conflict, RCCP teachers strive to give 
their students a new image of what their 
world can be. For this to happen, however, 
the teachers themselves must change. They 
must learn and then apply a new set of skills 
for heading off and resolving conflict. Even 
more difficult, they must adopt a new style of 
classroom management, one that fundamen- 
tally involves a sharing of power with stu- 
dents so that they can learn how to deal with 
their own disputes. 

A Focus on 

Appreciating Diversity 

Sometimes the conflict that results in vio- 
lence has its roots in racism and prejudice. 
Educators must take this problem seriously, 
for they must prepare young people not only 
for the world of work but also for getting 
along in a pluralistic society, 

RCCP also seeks to abate racism and other 
causes of violence through lessons on 
"multicultural appreciation** and "bias aware- 
ness." Teachers help their students become 
aware of their prejudices and recognize that 
stereotypes are based on inaccurate or in- 
complete information. Differences among 
people are acknowledged, but RCCP urges 



that they be seen as a cause for celebration 
rather than as an excuse for prejudice. 

Most important, RCCP seeks to foster a 
classroom climate in which students are af- 
firmed and respected for who they are. RCCP 
staff work with teachers to create what they 
call a multicultural classroom, where teach- 
ers make a special point of identifying and 
celebrating the different racial and ethnic 
heritages of their students. In such a class- 
room, expressions of racial orethnic bias are 
not tolerated. Teachers stay alert to sponta- 
neous comments or actions that seem moti- 
vated by bias, which provides opportunities 
for teaching about the workings of prejudice. 

Conflict Resolution 
Curriculum 

Mark, a fifth-grader, talked to his 
RCCP classmates about how angry 
he was with his brother a few weeks 
ago, so angry that he hit him, "You 
hit your brother?" a shocked class- 
mate asked. "Yes," Mark replied, 
"but that was before we got to the 
chapter called 'Dealing Appropri- 
ately With Feelings/" "Oh, that's 
different " the classmate agreed. 2 

The RCCP curriculum stresses the modeling 
of nonviolent alternatives for dealing with 
conflict, teaching negotiation and other con- 
flict resolution skills, and demonstrating to 
students that they can "play a powerful role 
in creating a more peaceful world." 

Accordingly, RCCP concentrates on teach- 
ing several key component skills: active 
listening, assertiveness (as opposed to ag- 
gressiveness or passivity), expressing feel- 



ings, perspective taking, cooperation, nego- 
tiation, and how to interrupt expressions of 
bias. Learning these skills requires weekly 
practice, so teachers are encouraged to do at 
least one "peace lesson" a week, to use 
"teachable moments" that arise because of 
events in the classroom or the world at large, 
and to "infuse" conflict resolution lessons 
into the regular academic program. 

RCCP lessons involve role-playing, inter- 
viewing, group dialogue, brainstorming, and 
other experiential barning strategies, ail of 
which require a high degree of student par- 
ticipation and interaction. Use of the cur- 
riculum requires teachers to relinquish some 
control over what happens in their class- 
room. Because many teachers are uncom- 
fortable with this, at least at first, RCCP 
provides continuing consultation and sup- 
port during the school year. 

These curricula require strong verbal skills, 
so several adjustments are necessary to ac- 
commodate the variety of cognitive and com- 
munications abilities of special needs stu- 
dents. With that in mind, a new RCCP 
curriculum for special needs students breaks 
the lessons into smaller steps and makes 
greater use of visual and kinesthetic learning 
modalities (for example, art, mime, and 
nonverbal communication). 

Elementary 
School Curriculum 

RCCP's newly revised elementary school 
curriculum is built around 5 1 lessons called 
workshops, a term that calls attention to the 
fact that the teacher acts as a facilitator, 
leading students through a series of experi- 
ential learning activities. Each lesson has the 
same structure: ( 1 ) warm-up exercise ("gath- 
ering"), (2) review of the class agenda, (3) 
workshop activities, (4) student evaluation 
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of the workshop, and (5) closing activity. 
The curriculum, which is divided into 12 
units, presents separate lessons for grades 
K-3 and 4-6. 

Unit 1: Setting the Stage. The first unit 
helps build a classroom environment of 
mutual caring and respect, where all mem- 
bers are included and valued. Individual 
workshops focus on ground rules for speak- 
ing and listening, the components of good 
listening skills, the impact of put-downs and 
"put-ups" on self-esteem, and accepting 
differences of opinion. 



Unit 2: Peace and Conflict. In the second 
unit, the curriculum helps children see that 
they, like all of us, "have the power and 
responsibility to be peacemakers." The unit 
begins by introducing key concepts. Peace is 
not the mere absence of excitement but a 
dynamic time of action, accomplishment, 
and close human relationships. Conflict is a 
natural part of everyone's life and can be 
either constructive or destructive, depend- 
ing on how it is handled. 

Unit 3: Communication. The third unit 
teaches students that good communication is 



the key to both preventing and resolving 
conflict. Workshops focus on the basic steps 
of the communication process, the role of 
misunderstandings in creating conflict, and 
the importance of understanding another 
person's point of view. Thelastworkshopin 
this unit introduces the skill of active listen- 
ing, which entails several techniques: asking 
questions, reflecting the speaker's feelings, 
paraphrasing what the speaker says, and 
showing understanding for another's per- 
spective. 
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Unit 4: Affirmation. The fourth unit fea- 
tures classroom activities that remind stu- 
dents of their own good qualities and help 
them appreciate and acknowledge those 
qualities in others. For example, students in 
grades K-3 create a book about themselves, 
with an illustrated cover and various 
"affirmation pages" that depict a game they 
are good at, something they do to help an- 
other person, and so on. 

Unit S: Cooperation. The fifth unit intro- 
duces the concepts and skills of cooperation 
through a set of experiential activities. In 
one workshop, for example. K-3 students 
work in small groups to create an imaginary 
monster, and those in grades 4-6 work in 
groups tocreateapantomimeofsometypeof 
machine, such as a clothes dryer. Students 
learn that working cooperatively toward a 
common purpose can reduce the opportuni- 
ties for conflict and that if a conflict does 
arise, a history of cooperation can facilitate 
the search for a "win-win" resolution. 

Unit 6: Acknowledging Feelings. The sixth 
unit introduces two important skills in con- 
flict resolution: (i) recognizing one's own 
feelings and telling others about them and 
(2) acknowledging, accepting, and empa- 
thizing with the feelings of Others. Feelings 
of anger are a special focus. Typical re- 
sponses to our feelings of anger — aggres- 
sion and avoidance — do nothing to resolve 
the underlying conflict. 

Being assertive— that is, standing up for 
oneself without hurting the other person- -b 
presented as a constructive alternative. Stu- 
dents in grades 4-6 learn how to use "I 
messages/' a method of communicating feel- 
ings and thoughts that avoids criticizing or 
blaming others (for example, "I feel angry 
when you don't listen, because it makes me 
think that what I am saying is not important 
to you"). 



Figure 1 

Hints for De-Escalating a Conflict 



1 . Take a deep breath to stay relaxed. 

2. Look the other person in the eye, 
with both of you sitting or standing. 

3. Speak softly and slowly. 

4. Keep your legs and arms uncrossed. 
Do not clench your fists or purse 
your lips. 

5. Keep remindingyourself:, "We can 
find a win-win resolution to this," 
and remind the other person of this 
too. 

6. If necessary, ask for a break to col- 
lect your thoughts or release pent- 
up tension. 

7. Give u I messages." 

8. Paraphrase what the other person 
has said, asking for clarification as 
necessary. 



Unit 7: Resolving Conflict Creatively. In 
the seventh unit students learn specific skills 
needed for a problem-solving approach to 
conflict (see figure I ). Workshops for grades 
4-6 focus on the techniques of win-win 
negotiation and mediation, both of which 
involve active listening, "I messages," and 
creative questioning. Workshops for grades 
K-3 lay the groundwork for teaching nego- 
tiation and mediation skills when the stu- 
dents are older. In all grades, the workshops 
are structured to let students practice these 
new skills and get constructive feedback. 

Unit 8: Appreciating Diversity. Theeigh h 
unit is the first of a three-part sequence of 



9. Watch your language. Words that 
escalate a conflict are never, always, 
unless, can't, won't, don't, should, 
zndshouldn 7. Words that de-escalate 
a conflict are maybe, perhaps, some- 
times, what if, it seems like, I feel, I 
think, and / wonder. 

10. Really listen to what the other person 
is saying, with the goal of truly under- 
standing that person's point of view. 

1 1 . Affirm and acknowledge the other 
person's position. 

12. Askquestions that encourage the other 
person to look for a solution. Ask 
open-ended questions rather than ones 
that will evoke a yes or no response. 

13. Keep looking for alternative ideas to 
resolve your dispute so that both of 
you have your needs met. 



lessons that focuses on issues of diversity 
and prejudice. It begins with students ex- 
ploring the attributes they have in common 
with others in the class and those that are 
different. Students in grades 3 6 discover 
that even superficially similar objects, like 
pieces of fruit or peanuts, are not uniform. 
Difference is a constant in nature. 

From this generalization, the unit moves on 
to explore differences among people in more 
depth. Students in grades K-2 look at the 
different kinds of games people play and 
differences in family composition. Students 
in grades 3- 6 list similarities and differences 
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among people and discuss both what is good 
and what is difficult about such differences. 

Unit 9: Bias Awareness. The ninth unit 
provides students with a conceptual frame- 
work for understanding the difference be- 
tween preference and prejudice. Students in 
grades K-2 begin a book called It fsn 'tFair! 
in which they describe injustices related to 
prejudice. Students in grades 3-6 start out 
with a simulation game in which treats are 
arbitrarily distributed, with some students 
getting more than others. They then use their 
problem-solving skills to search for a more 
equitable distribution system. 

Unit 10: Countering Bias. In the tenth unit, 
students investigate ways in which they can 
intervene to stop discriminator)' behavior. 
Through role-plays, the students explore how 
prejudice and discrimination present them- 
selves in their lives. They practice develop- 
ing and using active listening, "I messages," 



and other strategies for countering acts of 
discrimination by others. 

Unit 11: Peacemakers. The peacemakers 
celebrates people currently working for peace 
as well as those who have made important 
contributions in the past. For example, stu- 
dents in grades 3-6 identify characters they 
admire in books, television, and movies and 
discuss to what extent these characters ex- 
hibit the attributes of peacemakers. In an- 
other lesson, they identify several organiza- 
tions that work for peace and describe their 
activities. 

Unit 12: The Future — A Positive Vision. 
The last unit focuses on discussing students* 
concerns about the future, investigating con- 
troversial issues, and envisioning a promis- 
ing future in which the students will play an 
active role. In one activity, students read 
aloud and discuss the "I Have a Dream" 
speech by Martin Luther King, Jr. They then 



make lists of their dreams for the future and 
create images of themselves making a better 
world. 

Secondary School Curriculum 

The secondary school curriculum covers ma- 
terial similar to that of the elementary school 
curriculum but with an additional focus on 
ways of de-escalating volatile situations that 
might lead to violent confrontations. The 
lessons are divided into three major units. 

Unit 1: Engaging the Students. The les- 
sons in the first unit introduce norms for 
classroom conduct that will promote an at- 
mosphere of mutual respect. The lessons 
also review the concept of negotiation and 
help students see the relevance of conflict 
resolution in their daily lives. 

Unit 2: Concepts and Skills of Conflict 
Resolution. The second unit, using simula- 
tions and role-plays, covers a wide range of 
topics: the vocabulary of conflict resolution; 
messages received from parents, friends, and 
the media about conflict; the rules of "fair 
fighting"; and basic skills essential to suc- 
cessful negotiation, including active listen- 
ing, perspective taking, the use of "I mes- 
sages," and brainstorming. This unit also 
helps students understand how differences in 
point of view affect people's interpretations 
of a conflict situ, tion, the importance of 
cooling off periods, and the need to move 
beyond stated positions to the disputants' 
underlying needs. 

Unit 3: Concepts and Skills of Intergroup 
Relations and Bias Awareness. Students 
explore commonalities and differences be- 
tween thei r fami ly ' s values and those of their 
classmates' families. Several basic concepts 
are introduced, including stereotypes, preju- 
dice, and discrimination. Students reflect on 
their own experiences, especially how they 




RCCP Director Linda Ixintieri gives feedback to student mediators at New York City's P.S. 75. 
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have been hurt and how they have hurt oth- 
ers. They then consider what they can do as 
individuals to resist prejudice and discrimi- 
nation, such as interrupting racially biased 
statements by others. 

Professional Training 

During a faculty meeting, the prin- 
cipal turned to Mrs. Baker, who had 
participated the previous year in 
RCCP. "Could you give us an idea 
of how you benefited from being 
part of RCCP last year?" he asked. 
"Oh, it's very simple," she re- 
sponded. "It saved my marriage." 



RCCP uses both formal training sessions and 
one-on-one work to teach regular classroom 
teachers how to present the conflict resolu- 
tion curriculum. Equally important, the teach- 
ers are led to reexamine how they handle 
conflict in their own lives, particularly in 
their relationships with students. With a 
strong commitment from the principal to 
make the school violence-free and with 
changes in the teachers' style of classroom 
management, students are provided a safe 
environment in which to work on their emerg- 
ing conflict resolution skills. 

RCCP instructors provide 20 hours of intro- 
ductory training in a series of after-school 
sessions. The training presents the RCCP 
philosophy and the curriculum; teaches com- 
munication. conflict resolution, and 
intergroup relations skills; and demonstrates 
"infusion" strategies for integrating these 
concepts and skills into social studies, lan- 
guage arts, and other academic subjects. 

Training also covers teaching techniques, in 
particular the use of role-playing, interview- 



ing, group dialogue, brainstorming, and other 
experiential approaches. The teachers are 
also encouraged to utilize cooperative learn- 
ing groups, assigning teams of students to 
study, work on projects, and learn together. 
Such teams can be used to provide diverse 
groups of students with a common purpose, 
which can lead to new friendships and a 
reduction of prejudice. 

A key to RCCP's success is the follow-up 
support that teachers receive. Each new 
teacher is assigned to an RCCP staff devel- 
oper, who visits between 6 and 10 times a 
year, giving demonstration lessons, helping 
the teacher prepare, observing classes, giv- 
ing feedback, and sustaining the teacher's 
motivation. In addition, the staff developer 
convenes bimonthly follow-up meetings af- 
ter school so that the teachers can receive 
additional training, share their experiences, 
discuss concerns, andplanschoolwideevents. 
During a teacher's second year, the staff 
developer visits only two or three times. 

Student Mediation Program 

When Y vette showed up at Sandra's 
apartment building one Saturday 
with a knife and several friends to 
back her up, it was clear that the 
conflict between them had spun out 
of control. Word of the incident 
spread quickly, and on Monday two 
of the high school's RCCP-trained 
peer mediators intervened. After a 
two-hour session, the girls worked 
through their problem, which they 
learned was due to a misunderstand- 
ing that had been deliberately cre- 
ated by a mutual "friend." 



The student mediation program, a key com- 
ponent of RCCP's plan for school change, 
provides strong peer models for nonviolent 
conflict resolution and reinforces students' 
emerging skills in working out their prob- 
lems. Ultimately, by reducing the number of 
fights between students, it can contribute to 
a more peaceful school climate. Student 
mediation is not a substitute for an effective 
school discipline policy, for if strictly en- 
forced sanctions against fighting are not in 
place, students are unlikely to turn to the 
mediators for help. 

RCCP embraces the concept of "principled 
negotiation 1 ' outlined by Fisher and Ury in 
their best-seller Getting to Yes? With this 
approach, mediation is not a contest of wills 
to see whose position will prevail but an 
opportunity for mutual problem solving. The 
ultimate goal of mediation is not to force one 



Helping others as a peer mediator is a boost to 
students* self-esteem. 
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of the parties to give up something or to find 
a way of "splitting the difference* but to 
forge a win-win solution that meets the un- 
derlying interests and needs of both par- 
ties. Figure 2 lists the steps used by RCCP' s 
student mediators. 

RCCP initiates this program only in schools 
that have participated in RCCP for a year or 
more and have at least a smail group of 



teachers who regularly use the curriculum. 
As explained by ESR, "School mediation 
programs are best implemented as part of a 
larger effort to train staff and students in 
conflict resolution." This is a significant 
strength over mediation-only projects else- 
where in the country. 

Adopting this approach means that teachers 
and school administrators must giveup some 
control, for with mediation, solutions are 



suggested but never imposed. For that rea- 
son, new programs sometimes meet resis- 
tance from faculty who are concerned about 
students* being able to handle the responsi- 
bility. But according to RCCP staff, once 
these teachers see the program in action, they 
are won over. 

Although the mediation program is an im- 
portant part of RCCP's approach, funding 



Figure 2 

RCCP Student Meditation Program: Steps for a Successful Mediation 



Introduction 

1 . Introduce yourselves as mediators. 

2. Ask those in the conflict whether 
they would like a mediator to help 
solve the problem. 

3. Find a quiet area near the play- 
ground or lunchroom where the 
mediation can be held away from 
other students. 

4. Ask for agreement to the following 
rules: 

(a) They will try to solve the 
problem. 

(b) There will be no name-calling. 

(c) They will take turns talking with 
out interrupting. 

5. Pledge to keep everything they say 
confidential. 

Listening 

6. Ask the first person what happened. 
Paraphrase. 



7. Ask the first person how he or she 
feels. Reflect those feelings. 

8. Ask the second person what hap- 
pened. Paraphrase. 

9. Ask the second person how she or he 
feels. Reflect those feelings. 

Looking for Solutions 

10. Ask the first person what he or she 
could have done differently. Para- 
phrase. 

11. Ask the second person what she or 
he couldhavedone differently. Para- 
phrase. 

12. Ask the first person what he or she 
can do right now to help solve the 
problem. Paraphrase. 

13. Ask the second person what she or 
he can do right now. Paraphrase. 

14. Use creative questioning to bring 
the disputants closer to a solution. 



Finding a Resolution 

Note: A good resolution is one that 
solves the problem, perhaps for good. It 
is specific, answering questions of who, 
where, when, and how. It is balanced, 
with both disputants having the respon- 
sibility to make it work. 

15. Help both disputants find a solution 
they feel good about. (As a last 
resort, the mediator can offer solu- 
tions for the disputants to consider, 
but this is not preferred.) 

16. Repeat the solution and all of its 
parts, and ask if each disputant agrees 
to it. 

17. Congratulate both students on a suc- 
cessful mediation. 

18. Fill out the mediation report form. 
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limitations have prevented its widespread 
implementation. RCCP estimates an aver- 
age cost of $ 1 0.000 per year to run a school 
mediation program, which covers training of 
faculty coordinators, faculty time for super - 
vision and support, ongoing consultation by 
RCCP staff, and various supplies, including 
shirts for mediators. RCCP added media- 
tion programs in four additional schools 
during 1992-1993. bringing the total to 1 
secondary school and 13 elementary school 
programs. 

The Mediation Program in Action 

In elementary schoois, the mediators arc on 
duty during the lunchtime recess, easily iden- 
tified by the mediator T-shirt they wear over 
their regular clothes. Working in pairs, the 
mediators are vigilant for any fights that 
break out. They approach the disputants and 
ask if they want mediation. If the students 
consent (and most do), the mediators take 
them to a quiet area of the playground to talk. 

The mediators do not try to break up physical 
fights. That is left to the teacher or parent 
supervisor on duty, who can then decide 
whether the disputants would benefit from 
working with a team of mediators. No refer- 
ral is made if the fight is dangerous or if it 
seems to involve emotional issues beyond 
the mediators* skills. 

In secondary schools, the mediators work in 
pairs, acting on referrals they receive from 
faculty or students. Mediations are typically 
conducted during lunch hours in a room set 
aside for that purpose. On occasion, how- 
ever, mediators are called out of class to 
conduct a session that cannot be postponed. 

Each school has a faculty coordinator who 
monitors the program, conducts biweekly 
meetings, and gives advice and feedback to 



the mediators. The coordinators receive two 
days of training, with the primary emphasis 
on coached practice in mediation. Some 
elementary programs also hire parents to 
..upervise the playgrounds during lunch hours. 

When trr mediation program is implemented, 
the faculty coordinator must play an active 
role in educating everyone about the pro- 
gram and encouraging referrals. Indeed, 
most of the early referrals come from the 
coordinator. As the program grows in accep- 
tance, other faculty and staff begin making 
referrals; the mediators feel comfortable ap- 
proachingdisputants toask if they want help; 
and the disputants themselves seek out me- 
diation. 

Mediator Selection and Training 

To launch a new program, RCCP initially 
trains about 25 to 35 student mediators. 
Schools havecstablishcd various procedures 
forselecting the mediators, in some schools, 
for example, students nominate their class- 
mates by secret ballot, and teachers pick 
from among the top vote-getters. In others, 
interested students complete an application 
fon* . Whatever method is used, the media- 
tors are selected to represent a cross-section 
of the student body, defined by gender, race, 
class, achievement level, and placement ( for 
example- special education). 

The selected mediators also include a mix of 
"negative" and "positive" student leaders. 
One of the primary outcomes of the program 
is to increase the mediators* self-esteem. 
The hope is that carefully selected at-risk 
youth will be moved through their involve- 
ment in the program to turn their leadership 
talents to constructive purposes. An evalu- 
ation ot the mediation program shows that 
this hope is being realized. 



NU Awards Grant to 
NYC Victim Services Agency 

to Study Middle School 
Conflict Resolution Programs 

With funding from the National Insti- 
tute of Justice, the New York City Vic- 
tim Services Agency is conducting a 
research study of two types of middle- 
schoolconflictresolutionprograms. The 
first type is a "traditional" program that 
includes a 25-lesson classroom curricu- 
lum and peer mediation. The second 
type includes those approaches but adds 
a victimization curriculum, a counsel- 
ing component, and a schoolwide 
antiviolence campaign. Teacher train- 
ing is provided by RCCP. The relative 
impact of these programs will be as- 
sessed by measuring changes in stu- 
dents' knowledge, attitudes, skills, and 
self-reported behavior. 

For further information, contact 

Tonya Bannister 
Victims Services Agency 
2 Lafayette Street 
New York, NY 10007 
212-577-3226 



The mediator training is rigorous, lasting 
three full days. Being a mediator is a tough 
job and requires mastery ot several complex 
skills: active listening, reflecting feelings, 
paraphrasing each disputant's position, and 
asking creative questions to help th • parties 
forge a mutually agreeable solution. Also 
critical is the ability to recognize what the 
parties agree on and what remains to be 
settled, and to differentiate between what the 
parties say they want and what their underly- 
ing needs are. Through all this, the media- 
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tors have to avoid taking sides, even if one of 
the parties seems especially upset and even if 
one of the parties is a friend. 

To become certified, the mediators must 
demonstrate their new skills in a role-played 
conflict, showing both a working knowledge 
of the mediation process and an ability to 
improvise. They must also pledge to use 
their new skills to solve their own problems 
instead of getting into fights. The mediators 
then receive a certificate at a special gradu- 
ation ceremony, which can be held at either 
a school assembly or a private function with 
friends and relatives. 

Because becoming a good mediator requires 
practice, day-to-day coaching by the faculty 
coordinator is essential. There are also bi- 
weekly meetings to provide ongoing train- 
ing, troubleshoot problems, review difficult 
cases, maintain a sense of community among 
the mediators, and help build up their mo- 
rale. At these meetings, the coordinator also 
reviews the r. ?diators' written reports. 

Parent Training 

A student mediator talked about 
how her parents squabble, usually 
over silly things. "That's what was 
happening last Saturday, so I de- 
cided to use my skills " she explained. 
"So you listened to your parents?" 
an RCCP staff developer asked. "No, 
1 actually had to do a formal media- 
tion. I told them the rules, I para- 
phrased what each said, and they 
were able to come up with a solution 
they both could live with." 



No one would disagree that parents and 
teachers should work together to teach chil- 



dren how to resolve conflict nonviolently. 
The reason is clear: if students are to use 
their emerging conflict resolution skills out- 
side of school, they must have family sup- 
port. The problem in bringing parents into 
the process is equally clear. It is not that 
parents actively resist a message of 
nonviolence, though some might do so. 
Rather, it is that parents who are busy making 
a living and raising a family have difficulty 
finding f .he time to be involved. 

As RCCP looks to the future, parent educa- 
tion will be a top priority. RCCP staff 
recently launched a Parent Involvement Pro- 
gram, which they piloted and are slowly 
expanding in Community School District 1 5 
in Brooklyn, where RCCP began. With this 
program, a team of two or three parents per 
school is trained for 60 hours to lead work- 
shops for other parents on intergroup rela- 
tions, family communication, and conflict 
resolution. During the first year, 1990— 
1991, teams from 11 elementary schools 
subsequently led 20 workshops for other 
parents. To date, nearly 300 parents have 
received training. 

Program Costs 

RCCP annually costs just over $33 per stu- 
dent, including staff salaries and training 
stipends. To educators accustomed to buy- 
ing packaged curriculums that sell for a few 
hundreddollars, this might seemexpensivc. 4 
It should be remembered, however, that 
RCCP is much more than a curriculum. It is 
also an intensive program of school change, 
with a strong emphasis on teacher training 
and professional development. For this rea- 
son, RCCP requires a buy-in at the highest 
levels within the school system before ap- 
proaching individual principals and teach- 
ers. 



Evaluation 

Metis Associates, Inc., has conducted sev- 
eral evaluations of the RCCP program. Uni- 
formly, these evaluations have shown high 
enthusiasm among RCCP teachers, who have 
reported decreases in name-calling and physi- 
cal violence among their students. One 
teacher explained: 

It's taught [my students] that there are 
other ways to resolve their conflicts 
besides fighting and being nasty. It's 
showed them how to cooperate, what 
friendship really means, and the value 
of working together as a group to 
achieve common goals. 

Student achievement tests have confirmed 
this view, showing that most RCCP students 
learn the key concepts of conflict resolution 
and are able to apply them when responding 
to hypothetical conflicts. In addition, the 
RCCP students themselves have reported 
having fewer fights and engaging less fre- 
quently in name-calling compared with a 
matched control group. 

The teachers report that they have changed 
too. In one recent study, roughly 9 out of 10 
said they had an improved understanding of 
children's needs and were now more willing 
to let students take responsibility for solving 
their own conflicts. Many also said they had 
applied their increased knowledge of con- 
flict resolution techniques in their personal 
lives. 

The mediation program in five schools was 
evaluated during the 1988- 1 989 school year. 
With an average of 107 successful media- 
tions' per school, fully 89 percent of the 
teachers agreed that the mediation program 
had helped students take more responsibility 
for solving their own problems. Over 80 
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percent of both teachers and students said 
that students had been helped through their 
contact with the mediators. 

The student mediators benefited too. Eighty- 
four percent agreed that the mediation pro- 
cess helped them understand people with 
different views. Many felt it helped them in 
their own lives. For some students, their 
involvement has been nothing less than a 
conversion experience, changing them from 
schoolyard bully to peacemaker. 

RCCP should be applauded for undertaking 
an evaluation of its program, an unusual step 
among school-based violence prevention 
programs. Even so, the staff recognizes that 
further research is needed to focus on the 
program's impact on behavior, using more 
rigorous evaluation designs and measures of 
actual behavior. An evaluation funded by 
the Centers for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion is now under way. 

Criminal Justice Professionals 
and the Violence Prevention 
Movement 

The idea that criminal justice professionals, 
especially police, should be involved in vio- 
lence prevention is consistent with contem- 
porary notions of problem-oriented and com- 
munity policing. By definition, community 
policing is focused on broad-based, long- 
term solutions to crime problems and re- 
quires the enlistment of community help in 
developing those solutions. In fact, in sev- 
eral experiments now under way police are 
taking a leadership role in violence preven- 
tion. These experiments are reviewed below. 

Although RCCP has not yet involved police 
or other criminal justice professionals, it is 



easy to imagine how their participation could 
enhance the program, perhaps by presenting 
special classes or assemblies, training and 
suoervising the peer mediators, or training 
parents. As with DARE, a chief advantage of 
their involvement would be theauthority and 
expertise that they would bring to the sub- 
ject, especially as perceived by the students. 

Police officers could also help with teacher 
training and technical assistance by model- 
ing lessons, coaching the teachers, and illus- 
trating how to manage conflict among the 
students. The officers could also be a con- 
duit for sharing ideas and techniques among 
teachers who do not have a chance to meet 
with one another or to observe each other's 
classes. 

School-Based Programs 

The Los Angeles DARE program expanded 
its high school curriculum to include lessons 
related to violence prevention. Many of 
these lessons overlap with those found in the 
RCCP curriculum. 

For example, one lesson focuses on anger 
management techniques and ways of resolv- 
ing anger without resorting to violence or 
substance use. Anger management, the stu- 
dents learn, involves four sets of skills: ( 1 ) 
using deep breathing, self-instruction ("self- 
talk"), and otht* techniques to maintain con- 
trol; (2) communicating feelings assertively 
by using "1 messages;" (3) channeling feel- 
ings of anger and stress into constructive 
activities (for example, athletics, music, and 
art); and (4) directly confronting an anger- 
provoking situation by negotiating a nonvio- 
lent, win-win solution. 

In another lesson, students videotape role- 
plays of conflicts. On the first day of the 
lesson, the students act out the role-plays as 



written, with the conflicts escalating to the 
brink of violence. On the second day, they 
act out the same role-plays, this time using a 
strategy that avoids violence, such as humor, 
apologizing, and negotiating a win-win solu- 
tion to the conflict. 

This expansion of the DARE high school 
curriculum is a useful beginning, but a more 
extensive program is needed so that students 
can get the practice they need to master the 
complex skills involved in nonviolent con- 
flict resolution. Students can also benefit 
from an ancillary peer mediation program. 

In addition, students need to begin learning 
these skills when they are younger, well 
before high school. DARE's central curricu- 
lum focuses on grades 5 and 6, the so-called 
exit grades prior to junior high school. Ex- 
panding these DARE lessons to include vio- 
lence prevention skills can be an important 
step. 

Finally, the regular classroom teachers need 
to learn how to support a transfer of training 
from the lessons to the children's everyday 
conduct. As shown by RCCP, school-based 
programs should do more than present les- 
sons on conflict resolution; their objective 
should be nothing less than to create school 
change. DARE officers need to work with 
the teachers to make this happen. 

Community-Based Programs 

Community policing programs offer many 
opportunities for police and other criminal 
justice officials to be involved in commu- 
nity-based violence prevention. Going be- 
yond a traditional volunteer role, several 
police departments have begun to assign 
officers to run sports and recreation pro- 
grams and to work one-on-one with at-risk 
youths as tutors or mentors. Through such 
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programs, the officers can help young people 
learn anger management/ conflict resolu- 
tion, and other "life skills." They can guide 
them toward more thoughtful life choices, 
and they can simply be there to listen. 

Boston, Massachusetts. As part of its neigh- 
borhood policing strategy, the Boston Police 
Department recently announced the deploy- 
ment of 10 youth services officers, 1 for each 
of the city's 10 police districts. All 10 
officers had volunteered for the position. 
With 1 1 2 hours of training behind them, the 
officers' job is to reach out to young people 
by serving as positive role models, speaking 
against drugs in fifth-grade classes, and re- 
ferring high-risk youths to public and private 
social services agencies. The officers are 
also expected to develop their own after- 
school and weekend programs for elemen- 
tary- and middle-school children. Extra 
hours, without overtime compensation, are 
considered part of the job. 

Columbia, South Carolina. The Columbia 
Police Department operates substations at 
several city housing projects. Overtime, the 
substations have emerged as a nexus for a 
variety of activities that enhance the life of 
the community. Officers participate in youth 
athletic activities, make school visits, and 
cosponsor social activities such as camping 
trips,communitytalentshows, dances, movie 
matinees, and puppet shows. The officers 
also serve as mentors, taking special interest 
in the children and their school work. 

Houston, Texas. The Police Activities 
League (PAL) is another notable law en- 
forcement program that could i corporate 
the teaching of anger management and con- 
flict resolution skills. Presently, there are 
more than 500 PAL programs nationally, 
serving in excess of 3 million youths. 



In Houston, the police department assigned 
four full-time officers to run a year-round 
PAL program for high-risk youths aged 1 2- 
17 from inner-city communities. In addition 
to sports, the program also features numer- 
ous educational field trips and community 
service projects such as neighborhood clean- 
ups. Parents help out as assistants to the 
officers. Currently, the program serves 700 
to 900 youth per year. 

The key to the program is day-to-day, one- 
on-one interaction between the officers and 
the participants. As one officer explained, 
the officers serve as positive role models, 
and at the same time the kids get to know 
them as human beings, not just as police 
officers. According to the project's leader- 
ship, sports are the magnet to attract the 
youths. Then, as part of the program, the 
officers are able to interject discussions on 
values, character, responsibility, and the 
importance of helping others. 

Jacksonville, Florida. With its Youth Inter- 
vention Program, officers from the Jackson- 
ville sheriffs office meet informally after 
school with young men ages 12 to 18 from 
low-income, gang-plagued neighborhoods. 
The emphasis is on talking and listening, 
with the officers working as mentors to 
strengthen the young men's self-esteem, in- 
crease their awareness of the consequences 
of violence, and provide informal guidance 
on a range of safety and health topics. The 
program also provides vocational training, 
with several community business partners 
creating work opportunities for the partici- 
pants. 

These examples illustrate that police and 
other criminal justice professionals have an 
important role to play in community-based 
violence prevention, in essence by restoring 



and helping sustain community life. As these 
ana other programs continue to evolve, it is 
essential that they link up with indigenous 
coalitions, which must take the lead in im- 
proving neighborhood conditions. 

Mass Media Campaigns 

Police and other criminal justice officials 
can also take an active role in creating mass 
media campaigns against violence. For ex- 
ample, the Minnesota Crime Prevention Of- 
ficers Association (MCPOA) organized a 
campaign called Turn Off the Violence, in 
part to raise parents' awareness of what their 
children watch and hear in the entertainment 
media. Using a variety of public relations 
strategies, the association asked people not 
to watch or listen to violent entertainment 
mecria for a single designated day, October 3, 
1991. Leading up to the target date, the 
association distributed information packets 
to promote the campaign. During the pre- 
ceding week, crime prevention, DARE, and 
juvenile officers gave antiviolence presenta- 
tions to students. 

The Continuing Challenge 

During their RCCP "peace lesson," 
Jett Ritorto's fifth-graders at P.S. 
321 discuss their worries about vio- 
lence, 

14 We hear gunshots in our neighbor- 
hood," reports one boy. "I heard 
somebody's mother just got shot," 
adds another. 

Their anxiety is plainly seen. They 
*alk excitedly, forgetting to raise 
their hands. Many of the students 
fret about next year's transition to 
junior high, their alarm fed by news 
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reports of students being shot at 
school. "It's a jungle out there," a 
girl concludes. 

"What makes our school different?" 
Ritorto asks. "Do we have a lot of 
fights in this school?" 

"Yes," a boy responds, "but here we 
don't carry on too much, not tike in 
the real world. Here, we know each 
other." 



The real world — with that simple cliche, this 
young boy has touched on one of the key 
questions about RCCP and other violence 
prevention programs: Can students use these 
conflict resolution lessons in the outside 
world, where the ethic of the streets supports 
not win-win solutions to conflict but the. 
rightness of power ? 

Some students will find it impossible to 
apply what they have learned, due to the 
circumstances in which they live. But many 
others are emboldened to try, and that is an 
important first step. In fact, when they do try, 
many students are surprised by the success 
they have. 

RCCP's leadership is. realistic enough to 
know that this type of program is only part of 
what needs to be done. Linda Lantieri has 
written: 

Sometimes when people get excited 
about a new idea, they tend to see it as 
a panacea. . . . Violence has many 
sources, among them drugs, poverty, 
and racism. Conflict resolution can 
help, but will be most effective as part 
of a larger strategy. 5 



Programs such as RCCP may be only a part 
of what needs to be done, but they are an 
essential pari. We need to change social 
norms in the United States, so that violence 
is truly viewed as a last resort and people 
instinctively search for creative, nonviolent 
solutions to conflict. RCCP, with its focus 
on creating the "peaceable school," has shown 
us how to begin. 

For Further Information 

Boston Police Youth Corps 

Detective George Noonan 
Coordinator 

Boston Police Department 
154 Berkeley Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 
(617) 343-4200 

Columbia Community Policing 
Program in Public Housing 

Sergeant Y. T. Young 
Columbia Police Department 
1409 Lincoln Street 
Columbia, South Carolina 29201 
(803) 733-8479 

Houston Area Exchange Club 

Officer Mark Whitmore 

Police Activities League (PAL), Inc. 

P.O. Box 2228 

Houston, Texas 77252 

(713) 222-2725 

Project DARE 

(Drug Abuse Resistance Education) 

Glenn Levant 

DARE America 

12800 Culver Boulevard 

Los Angeles, California 90066 

(310) 277-2171 



Resolving Conflict 
Creatively Program 

Linda Lantieri 
RCCP National Center 
163 Third Avenue, Room 



03 



New York, New York 10003 
(212) 387-0225 

Tom Roderick 
Executive Director 

Educators for Social Responsibility, Metro- 
politan Area 

475 Riverside Drive, Room 450 
New York, New York 10115 
(212) 870-3318 

Turn Off the Violence 

Minnesota Crime Prevention 
Officers' Association 
P.O. Box 27558 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55427 
(612) 593-8041 

Youth intervention Program 

Sergeant R..L. Drummond 
Community Affairs Division 
Jacksonville Sheriffs Office 
501 East Bay Street, Room 204 
Jacksonville, Florida 32202 
(904) 630-2160 

Notes 

1 . Linda Lantieri is now director of the RCCP 
National Center, located in New York 
City. 

2. This and other vignettes were adapted 
from Peace — It Means the World to Us: 
Real Moments in the Lives of Partici- 
pants in the Resolving Conflict Creatively 
Program (New York: Educators for So- 
cial Responsibility, 1992). 
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3. Roger Fisher and William Dry, Getting to 
Yes: Negotiating Agreement Without Giv- 
ing In (Boston: Houghton Mifflein, 1981). 

4. RCCP notes, however, that a high school 
metal detector, with tta personnel needed 
to operate it, costs approximately 
$100,000 per year. 

5. Linda Lantieri/' An Eye for an Eye Makes 
the Whole World Blind," UFT Bulletin 
(October 28. 199 1 ): 19. 



About This Study 



This document was written by William 
DeJong, Ph.D.. a lecturer at the Harvard 
School of Public Health. DeJong is also the 
author of Violence Prevention: An Over- 
view of School, Community, and Media Pro- 
grams, which is part of NITs Issues and 
Practices series. 



Cover photo courtesy of Peter Barton. Pic- 
tured are student mediators giving each 
party in a conflict the chance to be heard 
without interruption. 



Points of view or opinions stated in this 
document are those of the author and do not 
necessarily represent the official position or 
policies of the U.S. Department of Justice. 
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nent of the Office of Justice Programs, which 
also includes the Bureau of Justice Assist- 
ance. Bureau of Justice Statistics. Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion, and the Office for Victims of Crime. 
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